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OCTOBER QUARTERLY MEETING 


OF THE 


Massachusetts Association of Boards of Health. 


The July quarterly meeting of the Massachusetts Association of 
Boards of Health was held at Gallop’s Island on Thursday after- 
noon, October 21, the President, Dr. H. P. Walcott, in the chair. 
The following is a report of the proceedings : — 


THE PRESIDENT.— Will the Association come to order? In be- 
half of the Executive Committee, I desire to submit to the Associa- 
tion the following names of persons recommended by that committee 
. for membership in this Association : — 


GEORGE E. SEDGWICK Boston. 
GEORGE W. Fitz, M.D. Cambridge. 
A. N. SARGENT, M.D. Salem. 

L. H. Howarp, D.V.S. Boston. 
GEORGE H. ELLIs West Newton. 
J. M. PARKER . Haverhill. 

C. A. DENNEN Pepperell. 


N. I. BowpiITrcH 


Framingham. 
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is it your pleasure that these gentlemen be elected to membership in 
the Association? If so, you will signify it by saying aye. [The vote 
was taken, and the President declared the above-named gentlemen 
elected to membership.] Is there any other business to be brought 
before the Association at this time? 

Mr. BRIMBLECOM.— Mr. Chairman, I have a motion I would like 
to make: that the Committee on Legislation be requested to con- 
sider, and to report at the next meeting of this Association, upon 
the advisability of legislation to prevent the pauperization of persons, 
by reason of their inability to maintain themselves or their families, 
when afflicted with any disease dangerous to the public health. 

In making that motion, I should like to say that my attention has 
been called to the matter this last summer, and that it seems a great 
injustice that persons who are sick with contagious diseases, and who 
are unable to pay the expense themselves, should be pauperized by 
the fact that such charges have to be paid by the city or town. It 
seems to me that this is exactly in line with the matter of the insane. 
The State has already recognized the fact that insane persons are 
confined involuntarily, and that they cannot be made paupers by rea- 
son of the charges for such confinement. It seems to me that these 
cases come under practically the same head, and I therefore move 
that the Committee on Legislation be requested to consider and re- 
port to the next meeting upon this subject. 

Dr. Durcin.— I second the motion. 


The motion was then put by the President, and unanimously 
carried. 


Tue PresipENt.— The Secretary will read the records of the last 
meeting. 


I'he records of the July meeting were then read by the Secretary. 


[ue PRestpENT.— Is there any objection to the record as read to 
you? If not, it will stand as the record of the last meeting of this 
Association. Is there any general business to be brought before the 
Association at this time? 

SECRETARY FARNHAM.— Mr. President, I hereby give notice in 
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writing that I shall, at the next meeting, present to the Association 
for adoption the following amendments to the constitution : — 


PROPOSED AMENDMENTS TO CONSTITUTION. 


ARTICLE III. 

SECTION 1. All members of a board of health in any city or town in Massa- 
chusetts, the executive officers of any such local board, the members of the State 
Board of Health of Massachusetts, and such other persons as shall be approved 
by the Executive Committee, shall be eligible to membership. 

SEcT. 2. Applications for membership shall be considered by the Executive 
Committee; and, upon favorable recommendation by the committee, the votes 
of a majority of the members present and voting shall constitute an election. 


ARTICLE X. 


SECTION 1. The Committee on Scientific Papers and Publications shall con- 
sist of the First Vice-President and two active members, to be appointed by the 
President. 


SEcT. 2. It shall be its duty to procure scientific reports and papers to be 
read at the meetings of the Association, and all such papers must be approved 
by a majority of the committee. It shall also, when so directed by the Execu- 
tive Committee, make the necessary arrangements for the publication of scientific 
papers and reports. 


ARTICLE XI. 


SECTION 3. Special meetings may be called by the Executive Committee. 
The Secretary shall give to all members due notice of every meeting. 


ARTICLE XII. 


SECTION 2. All members whose dues shall remain unpaid for a period of 
three months after receipt of the annual bill from the Treasurer shall be dropped 
from membership. 


THE PRESIDENT.— These various amendments have been brought 
before you in accordance with the rules of the Association, and will 
be in order for action at the next meeting of this body. The next 
business upon your programme is a report upon “such rules as can 
be adopted by the boards of the State, and put in practice, for the 
protection of milk supplies from pollution.” ‘The report will be pre- 
sented by Professor Sedgwick. 
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PROFESSOR SEDGWICK.— Mr. President, those who were present 
at the last meeting will remember that the chairman of the committee 
on this subject begged for more time than would be given if a report 
were to be brought in at this meeting, but that the committee were 
instructed nevertheless to report to-day. It has been found very 
difficult, however, for some, at least, of the committee to give any 
attention to the matter; and the report which I have the honor to 
bring before you to-day is not, therefore, as complete as might be 
wished. 

Before actually proceeding to the rules which we have undertaken 
to prepare, and more especially as some members of the committee 
who are coming here in a few minutes have not as yet come in, and 
ought to be here, I should like briefly to bring up to date, as it were, 
this whole subject. The Association is now sufficiently informed — 
and, it seems to me, very well informed — on the general question of 
the needs of a sanitary control of milk supplies. 

It is only a few years since we had to say that such safeguards as 
were placed about milk or were called for by any one were safe- 
guards in regard to the addition of water. And to put good pure 
water into milk is probably, from a sanitary point of view, one of the 
least harmful things that could be done. A position like that, how- 
ever, was not, and is not, consistent with modern sanitary science. 
If that were our position, there would be no occasion on the part of 
an association like this for making any rules, or for this Association 
to deal with the matter. But I believe that every member of the 
Association feels, as I do, that the time has now come when some- 
thing more has got to be done. And, as I understand it, it is because 
the association feels so that this committee was requested to look 
into the matter, and actually prepare rules which could be adopted, 
with such modifications as each city or town should need, for the 
better sanitary protection of milk supplies. 

The reason for this change of view is obvious. It is that sani- 
tary science now holds, and holds rightly, that milk is one of 
the most easily contaminated articles of food, that many and serious 
epidemics have been traced to milk; and, now that we are looking 
into it, it is found that cow stables are not what they should be, and 
that there are opportunities — very numerous, altogether too numer- 
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ous — for the serious incrimination of this most fundamental food 
product. That is the reason why this Association feels it its duty to 
take hold of the whole matter. The advancement of sanitary and 
medical science has obliged persons having the care of the public 
health to give their attention with renewed energy to the matter of 
the sanitary control of milk supplies. It is no longer sufficient to 
watch against adulteration and fraud: we must now begin to take 
care that milk does not contain the germs of disease. And I believe 
that in that respect we are as far on as anybody in the world. I 
visited England this summer, and looked into the milk supply ques- 
tion there somewhat; and I hold in my hand a copy of the regula- 
tions of London County Council in regard to dairies, cow-sheds, and 
milk-shops. Many of the rules and regulations which we shall pro- 
pose are—in spirit, at any rate— foreshadowed in this older commun- 
ity of London. As has happened so often in sanitary endeavor in this 
country, we find that it has been foreshadowed by sanitary endeavor 
in some older country. Nevertheless, I do not find that they are 
any further on there, practically, than we are here; and I believe 


that this Association and the people of Massachusetts whom we, 


represent have an opportunity to lead the world, as it were, in this 
matter. To do so, however, we must of course be sure of our 
ground. We must be as reasonable as the circumstances will allow, 
while watching over the safety of the people, must be careful not to 
trespass any farther than is absolutely necessary upon individual 
initiative or individual rights. 

The one fact which the committee has sought to bring out in this 
particular report, and make very strong and clear, is that a local 
board of health should have, first, knowledge, and, second, control of 
the sources of milk supply and the character of the milk distributed 
within its particular district. And to that end the committee, and 
more particularly one member of the committee — not the chairman 
— who has been able to give more time to it than the others, has 
put together a number of articles and sections which the committee 
would recommend to this Association to be considered, and, if ap- 
proved, adopted, and recommended to boards of health as the basis 
for legitimate and reasonable sanitary protection of public milk sup- 
plies. 
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The present situation those of you who are connected with boards 
of health know very well. It is simply one in which the board has 
little or no knowledge of the actual sources of the milk brought into 
its district, and little, if any, control over the milk after it has got in. 
It is possible, we believe, to remedy this condition, and along the 
lines now to be indicated. 

[ will now read, if you please, the actual rules which we would 
propose ; and I will read them all through, as far as we have them, 
without comment or remark, in order that the general bearing of 
them may be obvious and the general effect clear. Then, if it is 
your wish, I will read them over one at a time, or in any other way 
that you like, so that they may be discussed in open meeting. 
We are not at all sanguine about their acceptability. It is a good 
deal easier to order a committee to get up some rules than it is to 
get them up or to approve them, when got up; for we have found, as 
of course was to be expected, that what would appeal to a citizen of 
Boston or be usefui to the Boston Board of Health is not, without 
considerable amendment and modification, likely to be useful to the 
board of health of a smaller city than Boston or of a town. In mak- 
ing general rules, therefore, it is difficult to hit all needs; and these 
which we offer are not to be regarded as iron-clad or as adapted to 
all localities or conditions. It is presumed that each board of 
health will modify them to suit its own needs, and they should be 
heard by you now with that fact in view. It should not be supposed 
that the committee for a moment imagines that the following rules 
are as applicable to North Adams and Greenfield, we will say, as to 
Boston and Fall River, or to Fall River just the same as to Boston. 

Now, with so much of preface, I will proceed to read the rules 
which have been drawn up, and which have met the general ap- 
proval of those members of the committee who were present. One 
member of the committee was ill, and unable to be with us in our 
debating of the proposed rules; and another was not notified in 
season. 
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RULES SUGGESTED BY A COMMITTEE OF THE MASSACHUSET?TS ASSOCIATION OF 
BOARDS OF HEALTH FOR ADOPTION BY THE BOARDS OF HEALTH OF THE 
STATE FOR THE PROTECTION OF MILK SUPPLIES FROM POLLUTION. 


ARTICLE I. 


SECTION 1. All persons engaged in the production of milk for sale, or in the 
sale, delivery, or distribution of milk in the city or town of , shall annually, 
on or before May 1, make written application,on forms prescribed by the board, 
for a permit or license. 

SEcT. 2. No person shall engage in the business of producing milk for sale, or 
in the sale or distribution of milk, in the city or town of after April 30, 
1898 (?) without a permit or license to do so signed by said Board of Health, and 
under such conditions as said Board of Health may impose, revokable at the 
pleasure of said board. 

SEcT. 3. The conditions under which every cow is kept, whose milk is brought 
into any city or town, or kept, delivered, distributed, sold, or offered for sale, in 
such city or town, shall be made known to the local board of health in such 
detail as the board may require, and shall be approved thereby; and no milk ex- 
cept that delivered from such cows shall be so brought, kept, delivered, distrib- 
uted, sold, or offered for sale. 

Sect. 4. No milk shall be sold, offered for sale, or distributed in any city or 
town, unless the cows from which it is delivered have within one year been exam- 
ined by a competent authority, and shown to the satisfaction of the local board of 
health to be free from disease. 

SeEcT. 5. All persons having a permit or license to sell, deliver, or distribute 
milk in any city or town, shall keep a copy of the same constantly posted in a con- 
spicuous place on premises and vehicles from which milk is sold or distributed 
or in which milk is kept or delivered. 








ARTICLE II. 


SECTION 1. No milk shall be kept for sale or distribution, or handled, trans- 
ferred from can to can, or stored in any stable or similar place, or in any room 
used in whole or in part for domestic or sleeping purposes. 

SrEcT. 2. Milk shall be stored or regularly mixed, cooled, or poured from can to 
can only in a room not directly connected with a stable or stables, provided with 
a tight floor, and kept constantly neat and clean, the walls of the room being of 
such a nature as to allow easy and thorough cleansing. The room aforesaid shall 
contain proper appliances for washing and sterilizing all utensils actually employed 
in the storage, sale, and distribution of milk in said building, and all such appara- 
tus and utensils shall be washed with boiling water or sterilized by steam regu- 
larly after having been so used. 

Sect. 3. No urinal, water-closet, or privy shall be in the aforesaid room or 
any room directly connected therewith. 
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Sect. 4. All milk directly after it is drawn from the cow shall be at once 
taken to, and be at once filtered, cooled, and stored in a room such as is described 
in Article II., Sections 1 and 2. 


ARTICLE III. 


SECTION 1. Milk kept for sale in any store, shop, market, bakery, or other 
establishment, shall be always kept in a covered cooler, box, or refrigerator, 
properly drained and cared for; and while therein shall be kept tightly corked or 
closed, and only in such location and under such conditions as shall be approved 
by the local board of health. 


ARTICLE IV. 


SECTION 1. All cans, bottles, or vessels of any sort used in the sale, delivery, 
or distribution of milk to the consumer, must be cleaned and sterilized by the 
milk dealer before they are again used for the same purpose. 


ARTICLE V. 


SECTION 1. Every person engaged in the production, storage, transportation, 
sale, delivery, or distribution of milk, shall immediately, on the occurrence of any 
case or cases of infectious disease, such as typhoid, scarlet fever, or diphtheria, 
either in himself or in his family, or amongst his employees or within the building 
or premises where milk is stored, produced, sold, or distributed, take care that the 
local board of health is notified of such case or cases, and at the same time sus- 
pend the sale or distribution of milk until authorized to resume the same by the 
local board of health. 

SeEcr. 2. It shall be unlawful for any person suffering from a contagious or 
infectious disease, such as typhoid fever, scarlet fever, or diphtheria, to handle, 
transport, deliver, mix, taste, work over, or distribute milk, or in or about places 
where milk is stored, sold, or distributed, or to serve as a milker or milkman. No 
vessels which have been handled by persons suffering from such diseases shall be 
used to hold or convey milk. 


In addition to these, which we propose to the Association to rec- 
ommend or to adopt as guides, the committee have certain recom- 
mendations to make, and also certain forms of application blanks 
suitable for the carrying out of the rules here proposed. In prepar- 
ing them, we have been much guided by the blanks now in use in 
the city of New York ; and Dr. Burr, who has had much to do in the 
drawing up of these rules, and given a great deal of time and trouble 
to the whole matter, has with him copies of the proposed appli- 
cation blanks which we would recommend, or which we would sub- 
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mit as typical of what might be kept on file and filled out by persons 
seeking for permits or licenses. 

But, before proceeding to this part of the subject, I may briefly 
recapitulate what I have read, with a comment or two. In the first 
place, the idea of the rules is to make the people who deal in milk 
responsible to the board of health,—not merely responsible to a 
milk inspector, however excellent he may be, but to make them, if 
possible, feel their responsibility to, and to bring them under, a defi- 
nite sanitary authority. 

In the second place, while I believe it is a fact that the ordinary 
licensing of milkmen is largely a matter of a small fee and of routine, 
so that any one can get a license, the milkman of the future, if these 
rules are adopted, or anything like them, will be made to feel that he 
must show cause why he should be allowed to sell milk, and should 
be made to feel the serious sanitary responsibility of the work in 
which he is engaged. It is not desired to be unduly severe upon 
him, but only so severe as the necessities of the case and the health 
of the people absolutely require. He will therefore on this plan 
make application for a permit annually. And this is done simply to 
make sure that in his application blank the facts shall be brought up 
to date, as to the people from whom he gets milk, as to the location 
of the farms upon which the milk is produced, as to the sanitary con- 
dition of those farms as far as it can be determined, and so forth 
and soon. The great point, the whole point of this matter so far, 
is to make milkmen realize that they are engaged in a business which 
requires sanitary supervision. And, to make them do that, it was 
felt that no better plan could be adopted than to require them to’ 
have and to keep posted a permit to carry on what might almost be 
called a “dangerous trade,” though I do not wish that term to be 
applied in this connection, because it is too harsh. 

In the next place, the second section forbids any one to sell milk 
without such permit. 

The third makes it certain, as far as such a thing can make it 
certain,— of course, all this depends on the way on which it is car- 
ried out by the boards,— that the board shall actually have informa- 
tion, of a rather concrete kind and specific nature, of the conditions 
under which the milk is produced. They shall not merely publish cer- 
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tain conditions, and let the man certify that the farms from which he 
gets this milk do conform to certain conditions, but they shall require 
him to actually report where the farm is, and how many barns it has, 
and what sort of a stable, and all that sort of thing. And my own 
idea is, though I do not know that I am supported in this by the 
committee, that, as boards of health are able to do so, they shall 
send inspectors to see what the actual conditions on these farms are. 
Of course, that is an easy thing for a small city; but it is a very dif- 
ficult thing for a large city, like Boston. It would not be easy, off 
hand, to send inspectors all over the States of New Hampshire and 
Massachusetts, and a considerable portion of Maine, Rhode Island, 
and Connecticut, to see what the actual condition of the cow stables 
is. But, until we do reach that point, we shall never wholly solve 
this problem. 

[ should like to say, by way of parenthesis,— and I appeal to farm- 
ers and milkmen themselves,— that the public is getting very sensitive 
on this question. I had a good illustration of it while I was in Eng- 
land. Danish butter is very much sold in England, and very much 
liked by the people. The English farmer, of course, is not specially 
in favor of it, because it cuts into his market. And the whole sub- 
ject was thrown into a ferment, while I was over there, by an article, 
in the Worth British Agriculturist, describing the serious sanitary 
condition or unsanitary condition of the Denmark cow stables and 
methods of keeping cows. The fact is that at last, after all the talk- 
ing and begging that we have been doing for some time, people are 
beginning to turn their attention toward cow stables and farmers. 
And it has got to come to pass before long that farmers who wish to 
sell milk, and sell it successfully, and to sell butter successfully, have 
got to take such care of their cows as would be taken by a breeder 
of horses ; and cows have got to be looked after, and not allowed to 
have their udders and sides caked with manure. And the milk 
farmers will not be allowed to have the milk come from their farms 
tasting “cowy,” as it is called. Now this third section of Article I. 
is an attempt to enable and to encourage boards of health to look 
into these matters ; for we say that the conditions under which every 
cow is kept whose milk is brought into any city or town, or kept, 
delivered, distributed, sold, or offered for sale in such city or town, 
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shall be made known to the local board of health in such detail as 
it —that is, the local board of health— may require, and must be 
approved thereby, and that no milk except from such cows shall be 
brought, kept, sold, delivered, etc., in that town. 

The next section refers to the health of the cows. Acritic writing 
on the English law has said, and very well said, that it makes good 
provision for the physical condition or health of the people, of the 
human beings, employed about the milk industry, but pays no atten- 
tion to the cattle themselves. That is a sound criticism, unquestion- 
ably; and, having that in view, we have undertaken to go a little 
further than they have gone, and to require, but still in a way which 
we believe will not impose any serious hardship, that, “unless the 
cows from which this milk is derived have within one year been ex- 
amined by a competent authority,’”—and no one knows better than 
the committee how loose that term is,— ‘“‘ and shown to the satisfac- 
tion of the local board of health to be free from disease,” its sale 
shall not be allowed. The committee felt that, while that was not 
saying much, perhaps, it was pointing in the right direction ; and if 
any particular board of health sees fit to make that stronger, and to 
require an examination by a particular authority defining it, the 
committee would be very glad. But it was felt, in the present state 
of the art, if so it may be called, it was not possible to go much 
further. 

The next article requires the keeping posted of a permit to sell 
the milk. I can say from personal experience that is an important 
thing. You go into a little milk-shop on some side street in a city, 
and you cannot tell at first whether it is a milk-shop or not. You 
have to inquire around, “ Do you sell milk?” And, if a woman is 
in charge, as is often the case in these little places, and she happens 
to say no, you go out; and you may miss a milk-shop in that way. 
They are not registered in any public manner which you can easily 
get at; and it is no more than fair that they should have something 
posted, so that an inspector, learning of an epidemic and looking at 
the milk supply, should be able to know at once whether that is a 
milk-shop or not. 

The next section deals with the question of the room in which the 
milk is to be handled. Now there is a certain moral reason in this, 
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— the requiring of a decent room, a separate room. Of course, in 
good dairies, those rooms have existed for many years. This is 
no hardship on them. But there are many farms where the milk 
is taken from the cows, and emptied into the cans right in the stable 
or in some dusty barn or in some undesirable adjoining room, used 
perhaps also for a horse stable, it may be. And it is very common 
in this city to have the apparatus for putting up milk, or, as it is 
called, mixing milk, in places where the horses’ tails are not very 
distant. It has seemed that it would be well to require, if possible, 
that milk shall be handled only in a decent room, not directly con- 
nected with anything objectionable. Every one knows that the 
manner of handling will improve the quality of it. Every one knows 
that the uniform put on the street-cleaning employees of New York 
improved their tone at once, as it has improved the tone of our rail- 
road service and everything else where used. A man in uniform 
feels more responsible. Now we do not propose to put these men 
in uniform. Bnt we do propose to put the business, as it were, in 
uniform; that is to say, have the room worthy of this important in- 
dustry. We should have liked to say the building, a separate build- 
ing, where milk could be treated as a delicate food product, which 
it is, and taken care of as it should be. But we felt that the best 
we could do was to require that it should not be handled in any 
room used in whole or in part for domestic or sleeping purposes, 
or any place directly-connected with a stable or stables, and that 
such a room should have a good tight floor. We wanted to say 
an impervious floor, a concrete floor or cement floor. But some 
members of the committee did not feel that we ought to do it, be- 
cause, while that would be all right in Boston, it would be a hard- 
ship on some of the milk dealers in some of the little towns; and of 
course we are anxious, as far as possible, to do something which 
shall be of universal application throughout the State, though I am 
not altogether sanguine that it is possible to do that. The condi- 
tions are so different in a big city, like Boston, and in a small coun- 
try town that I am not at all certain but. we are undertaking to do 
something that it is not possible todo. And I would have it borne 
in mind by this Association that this was not voluntary work on the 
part of this committee. They had no desire to sit down and draw 
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up these rules, knowing the difficulties involved, but were ordered 
to do it at the last meeting, and cheerfully accepted the duty. 

Obviously, no urinal, water-closet, or privy should be in the 
aforesaid room or in any room directly connected therewith. Obvi- 
ously, also, the milk, after it is drawn, should be at once taken to 
some such room, filtered, cooled, and stored in it. 

Then comes the subject of milk-shops and stores. Some members 
of the committee felt that it would be very desirable to take the 
milk trade out of the grocery stores and meat markets if we could. 
And, if you go to the people who sell milk in those places, they will 
always groan, and say that they do not want to do it, that they only 
do it to accommodate their customers; and some members of the 
committee thought we should relieve them of that trouble by making 
a rule that they should not do it. But other members thought that 
what they say is only talk, that they really do want to sell milk, 
and that it would be regarded as a hardship if we proposed a rule 
that markets and butcher-shops should, under no circumstances, sell 
milk. Nevertheless, we felt that it was not requiring too much to 
have the milk, when so sold, kept under decent conditions. And it 
was desired by some to require that it should be kept in separate 
refrigerators, coolers, or boxes. The committee, as a whole, finally 
decided that it would not be well to do that under all the circum- 
stances; and soa more general rule was made,—that it should be 
kept in a covered cooler, box, or refrigerator, and while there kept 
tightly corked and closed, that this refrigerator should be properly 
drained, and that the whole thing should be under such conditions 
as should be approved by the local board of health. It would be 
a very simple matter for the inspectors of the local board of health, 
as they are going about, to visit these milk-shops,— not all in one 
week, perhaps, but on their rounds,—and see where the milk is 
kept, and see if it is decently kept. And, if the board has good 
inspectors, as all Massachusetts boards are supposed to have good 
inspectors, that would be a matter quite easy to carry out. They 
could report information which would be passed on by the local 
board of health, and rules governing the subject could easily be 
made. 

With regard to the cleaning of the cans, bottles, vessels, and all 
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that, it was thought that a rule was certainly of fundamental conse- 
quence, and that these should be cleaned, and not only cleaned, but 
sterilized. We have got to rise to the point of sterilization. It is 
a high point to reach, I know; and I do not. suppose it will be faith- 
fully carried out for a long while, but that is the goal toward which 
we are striving. If you say the cans shall be cleaned or thoroughly 
cleaned, they will be cleaned, as very many of them are now, in 
warm or warmish water. They will not be thoroughly cleaned from 
a bacteriological point of view, or even a sanitary point of view. 
And so we have said “must be cleaned and sterilized”; and by 
that we mean treated with really scalding water in abundance or 
with live steam. That may or may not meet your approval. 

With regard to the contagious diseases there can be, it seems to 
me, very little question that every person actually engaged in the 
sale or distribution of milk should, as soon as he has an infectious 
disease himself, or has it in his family or among his employees or 
within the building or premises, report it (of course, it is the business 
of the doctor to report it; but then it is his business, too, so as to 
make the thing doubly sure), or see that it is reported, and should 
suspend the sale of milk until he is authorized to resume it. Also 
it seemed desirable to have it stated that it should be unlawful 
for any person suffering from contagious disease—and of course 
whether he is so suffering would have to be determined by a physi- 
cian — to go on working over the milk, and distributing it, and so 
on. We have sometimes had cases where a man who was pro- 
nounced by the physician to be probably in the early stages of 
typhoid fever has refused to knock off work about milk, but has 
persisted in going on, saying he felt all right and was all right. 
Those cases are not as rare as some of you may think. Very natu- 
rally, a man, laboring in that way, is desirous not to lose his place 
just because he is a little feverish, and does not wish to knock off 
work until, perhaps, he is so sick he cannot ride on his wagon or 
something of that kind. And it should be distinctly known that the 
handling of milk under those conditions is not only undesirable, but 
is unlawful. So, at least, your committee thinks, 

So much of the report we have prepared, and would submit to 
you to-day. But I think that, before the discussion is opened, it 
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might be well, Mr. President, to ask Dr. Burr to give us the outlines 
at least of those blanks,— that is, the application blanks which he 
has ; and I think he has also in his pocket, somewhere, outlines of cer- 
tain recommendations which we might make, but which it was not 
intended should be embodied in the ordinances or definite laws. 
Possibly, he is not ready to do that part of the matter; and, possibly, 
you will wish to give the committee more time to report at some 
future meeting on matters which still remain to be touched upon. 
The committee is well aware it has not covered all the ground; but 
it felt that it was important to strike first at the root of the evil, and 
to correct it by making sure that the milk trade, the milk industry, 
shall come to’ be recognized by those who deal in it as one legiti- 
mately under sanitary authority. That is the fundamental idea, it 
seems to me; and, so much, at least, we have tried to cover in these 
proposed articles and sections. 


THE PRESIDENT.— The Association would be very glad indeed to. 
hear from Dr. Burr. 


Dr. Burr.— Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, as your committee 
has reported, it seemed best that we should get up certain applica- 
tion blanks which should be filled out by those applying for permits 


. to sell milk. We divided those blanks into three forms, one of 


which applies mostly to the milk dealer. We speak of the milk 
dealer, meaning the milk pedler, the man who goes to the railroad 
and gets his milk, takes it home to the barn and there mixes it, puts 
it into the small cans and into the ice chest, and delivers it the fol- 
lowing morning. 

Then we have a second blank that is made out for the store people, 
those who simply receive the milk at the store and sell it. 

The third is a blank which both the store seller and the wagom 
milk seller shall fill out when they apply to the board for permits. 

In regard to the barns and the cows where milk is produced, 
whether it be in this State or in any other State, as Professor Sedg~ 
wick said, we copied the New York laws to a certain extent. 

I have here the application blanks which are used by the Board of 
Health of New York, and I will hand those about. We have added, 
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I think, considerable to those. [The blanks were then passed about 
the room. ] 

Now, in regard to application blank number one, which is used 
by the milk dealer, who goes to the station and gets his milk, and 
carries it to his barn: — 

Name and business and location and district in which the milk is 
sold. That is, in a large city like Boston, one man may be selling 
entirely in Dorchester, and another man in Roxbury. 

The amount sold per day? 

Do you keep cows? If cows are kept, he fills in special blank 
number three. 

From whom do you purchase your milk? And, if he purchases 
milk, he also fills in blank number three. 

Time when the milk enters the city, over what road, and from what 
depot? In that way we will know over what road it comes. 

Marks on the cans ? 

Where ts the milk stored and cared for? That is, of course, at his 
place of business, which would be, in these cases, mostly in the 
barns. 

Ts the milk-room or building in direct connection with the stables, 
sleeping room or rooms used for domestic purposes ? 

Of what material is the floor of the milk-room ? 

How ts the milk-room drained ? 

Ts there a urinal or water-closet in this room or room opening into the 
same ? 

Means of cooling and storing the milk? In an ice-box or refrigera- 
tor? 

How drained ? 

Do you wash and sterilize all utensils in this milk-room, and the 
method of sterilization ? 

Application blank number two, which is confined to the store 
milk dealers : — 


Name, business, location, quarts sold per day, from whom purchased? 
if purchased or obtained from farmer, milk agent, or farm belong- 
ing to the applicant, he also fills in blank number three. 

Location, time of delivery, marks on the cans, ts the milk kept in a 
separate cooler during sale? Ts the cooler or refrigerator drained ? 
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What is kept in the immediate vicinity of the milk? We mean by 
that, in provision stores, we want to know whether the meat and 
vegetables are in close proximity to the milk refrigerator. 

Do you wash and sterilize all measures and utensils ? 

Where are the utensils washed and sterilized? The reason we ask 
that is that ina great many of these smaller stores there may be 
a kitchen or sleeping-room off from that store. We want to know 
whether they are washing the cans in that kitchen or not. 

Method of sterilizing ? 

Is there a urinal or water-closet in this store or room opening into the 
same ? 

Does the store open into a sleeping room or rooms used for domestic 
purposes ? 

Special blank number three : — 

This is the blank that is filled out by each applicant for the sale 
of milk. That may be filled out through the contractor, or it may 
be sent direct to the farms where the milk is produced and filled out 
there, or it may be obtained through an inspector or agent of the 
board of health receiving the name of the milk agent or contractor. 

Business address? Name of producer of milk. Oftentimes the con- 
tractor, of course, and not the producer. 

The city or town, county and State, shipping station, railroad ? 

Number of cans per day? Marks on the cans ? 

What milking ts shipped? Time of arrival at the country railroad 
station? That is, we want to know at what time the milk is deliv- 
ered to the railroad station. In that way, we will find out the age 
of the milk and the length of time after it has left the farm; in other 
words, the time in transit while in the hands of the contractor or 
railroad. 

The time in transit ? 

The number of cows ? 

Are the cows regularly inspected ? 

Is the stable well lighted and ventilated and drained ? 

Condition of floor ? 

Where is the manure stored? Tf in cellar, what is the condition of 
the cellar ? 

How often are the cows cleaned ? 
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Average amount of air space per animal? 

Condition of cow yards? 

Where is the milk stored? 

Is the milk-room or building in direct connection with the stable, 
sleeping room or rooms used for domestic purposes ? 

Of what material is the floor of the milk-room ? 


Ts there a urinal or water-closet in this milk-room or room opening 
into the same ? 


How is the milk-room drained ? 

Means of cooling and storing the milk, whether in an ice-box or 
refrigerator? How drained? 

Do you wash and sterilize all utensils in this milk-room ? 

Methods of sterilization ? 

Water supply for cows? Water supply for cooling milk? 

That completes the three blanks. I will send these blanks about. 
I think, Mr. Chairman, that is all I have to submit. 


Mr. Correy.—I would like to ask Professor Sedgwick to read 
again that section in Article I. which empowers the boards to pro- 
vide a test or examination. 

PROFESSOR SEDGWICK.— Of the cattle, do you mean? 

Mr. Corrry.— Of the cattle, yes. 

PROFESSOR SEDGWICK.— “ No milk shall be sold, offered for sale, 
or distributed in any city or town, unless the cows from which it is 


delivered have within one year been examined by a competent 


authority, and shown to the satisfaction of the local board of health 
to be free from disease.” 

Mr. Correy.— Is it contemplated, in that, to exact the tuberculin 
test? 

PROFESSOR SEDGWICK.— That is for the local board to decide. 
That was not defined. 

Mr. Correy.— Are these resolutions to be incorporated in a 
statute, or are they suggestions to local boards? 

PROFESSOR SEDGWwiIcK.—I think they are merely suggestions. 
That was my idea of the thing. I do not remember, at the moment, 
the exact wording of what we were told to do. 

Mr. Correy.— How are you going to get around the fact of the 
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statute already in existence, which puts it in the hands of an in- 
spector of milk to be appointed by the mayor, and does not give 
it to the local boards at all? 

PROFESSOR SEDGWICK.— Does not give what? 

Mr. CorrEey.— The authority over licensing the sale of milk. 

PROFESSOR SEDGWICK.— Well, we had a lawyer on the committee, 
— Mr. Gove, of Salem; and, I believe, while he did not wish to say 
positively that he was certain the thing could be done, he was suf- 
ficiently so to go on with the work. He felt that it was within their 
power for the local boards to make these ordinances, if they saw fit. 
That was my understanding, at least, of his position. 

Mr. Correy.— As I understand it, there is a general statute law 
now that provides that inspectors of milk shall be appointed by the 
mayor and confirmed by the board of aldermen. 

PROFESSOR SEDGWICK.—It is not intended to contravene any 
statute or anything of that sort. It is rather to make rules in addi- 
tion to these. 

Mr. Correy.— What authority has the local board over inspect- 
ors appointed by the mayor? 

PROFESSOR SEDGWICK.— None whatever, I presume; but it has 
power to appoint its own in addition to those. 

Mr. Correy.— In addition to those? 

PROFESSOR SEDGWICK.— Yes, not in place of those, of course. 

Dr. Durcin.— As I understand it, this is to be a regulation 
made and adopted by each local board of health. Under the 
general law the boards-of health are empowered to make these regu- 
lations, which become in themselves a law; and, unless they conflict 
with the statute law, they are in full force. And I do not under- 
stand that anything drawn up in this way will conflict with the pres- 
ent statute law on the inspection of cattle. 

Mr. Correy.— I do not clearly understand that. It seems to me 
that the board of health, if these rules are adopted, could refuse 
a license to a milk dealer. Now suppose the regular inspector 
appointed by the mayor and confirmed by the board of aldermen 
approved that license: would there not be a conflict at once? Now 
you know the statute law. Lynn has a special statute, empowering 
the Board of Health to license milk dealers. Boston, in its charter, 
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has authority in the Board of Health over the milk business; and I 
think at. Lowell, through an understanding with the city government, 
the Board of Health there have appointed a milk inspector, or at 
least the mayor appoints an inspector whom the Board of Health 
nominates. And, as far as I know, those are the only three places in 
the State that have that authority. At Worcester, for several years, 
in addition to being health officer, I was milk inspector. There 
the inspector receives $150 or $200 for his services. It is merely 
routine work, and very little inspection is done. Most of the work 
is simply the issuing of licenses. Of course, it stands to reason that 
a man cannot give a great deal of his time for $150 a year; and con- 
sequently his other duties, which may take up most of his time, for 
which he receives the greatest recompense, are attended to, to the 
detriment of that. So that it would become there simply a matter 
of routine. He issues licenses, occasionally he takes some samples 
and makes a rough test, looking for adulteration; and that is all. 
And that system has always been in force there. And it does not 
seem to me that, unless you change the statute law, putting it in the 
hands of the board of health, the mere adoption of the rules while 
that statute remains in force would amount to anything. It would 


simply precipitate a conflict between the board of health and the 
mayor and aldermen. 


Dr. Stmpson.— Mr. Chairman, this subject is one I am consider- 
ably interested in. I represent a small city, of about 23,000 
inhabitants only, in the north-west corner of the State,— North 
Adams. And coming, as we do, in direct contact with the milk 
producers, it occurred to me that, if anything is to be done for the 
purity of milk, it must be done largely through the representatives of 
the smaller towns, who, in cleaning up the premises from which the 
milk is sold in their own cities and so setting the example, shall 
clean up the premises of the larger cities and towns. ‘The milk in 
Boston, and in a number of the large cities,— in all the large cities, 
—comes primarily of course from country towns. Now, if the 
board of health in each town could control the purity of the milk in 
that town, whether the milk is sold in its own town or whether the 
milk is exported from that town, why, that would give you pure milk 
in the large cities. And, in order to give ourselves pure milk, I have 
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been for a year now trying to get either some rules passed by our 
board or an ordinance by our city, to control the sale of milk. 
And I have succeeded thus far,— that I have myself drawn up some 
rules; and I came here to-day, knowing this report was to be made, 
to determine, upon my return, whether these rules shall be embodied 
as the rules of the board or whether I should try to get our city to 
pass an ordinance to this effect. 

Now the point that the gentleman brings up, of the legal authority, 
I have looked into pretty carefully. I first went to our city solicitor. 
He took into the conference with me another lawyer, who is a good 
man. Our mayor is very much interested in the subject. I took 
the matter to him. He is in close touch with a very prominent firm 
of lawyers here in Boston, and they have been consulted; and the 
result seems to be this: that there neéd be no conflict with the public 
statutes. Because the way they put it to me is this: that, broadly, 
boards of health may make such rules as they see fit, to govern 
their towns and the health of their towns, and to protect the inhabi- 
tants from disease, from whatever source it may come. The statute 
gives that broad power to boards of health. Now suppose we have 
a milk inspector. We have one in our city. This will not interfere 
with him in any way, because the city may make this ordinance. 
We get some of our milk from Vermont. We will control that 
in this way. While we cannot say any man shall have his premises 
inspected, provided he lives out of the State, we can say to him that 
he shall not sell his milk in our city until he has complied with the 
rules that we see fit to make or that our city makes, and passes into 
an ordinance. Now that will not interfere with the milk inspector. 
The milk inspector may give hima license if he chooses, but that 
will not interfere with our power to prevent him from selling milk 
until he allows us to inspect his premises. 

In Pittsfield, I understand, they commenced this thing last year, 
and made a rule that all cows from which milk is sold in their city 
shall be examined by the tuberculin test; and they carried it out, 
and they did so under the statute. Now I wrote to the State Board 
of Cattle Commissioners, and asked them, as they have had consider- 
able experience in the past two or three years, what their opinion 
was as to the advisability of my putting into our rules or into our 
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ordinance the clause demanding that all cows shall be examined 
by the tuberculin test. And there, again, we could not compel the 
Vermont farmer to have his cows examined; but, if he did not 
have them examined, we could prevent him from selling milk in our 
city. They made this reply: that it has been their experience that, 
the premises from which milk is sold being often in bad condition 
and the farmers not taking particular pains in replacing cows that 
have been condemned, it hardly seemed to them that a wholesale 
tuberculin test was necessary. But I was going to, and shall, put 
this into the ordinance: that all cows must be examined and pro- 
nounced free from disease,— and that covers the point Professor 
Sedgwick brings up,—that all cows must be examined and _ pro- 
nounced free from disease by a veterinarian appointed by the State 
Board of Cattle Commissioners. I thought, anyway, I would put 
that in, and let him pronounce on it. Then, if he says the cow is 
free from disease, it will be all right. If he says the cow is under 
suspicion, she will be immediately quarantined; and then the State 
will pay if such cows are condemned. But they said they thought 
that it would be sufficient if such cows as he finds, from a critical 
examination, have inoculated udders or other symptoms of tuber- 
culosis, are thrown out. I have spoken with several veterinarians on 
this subject, and they all say that a physical examination is very, very 
uncertain ; that it is difficult, even in some cases where the disease is 
considerably advanced, to tell whether it is tuberculosis or not. 

Then, in regard to the premises, I was going to put this in 
our rules: that all premises, all dairies, all places from which milk 
is sold, shall be under the supervision of the board of health. 
Then that inspection shall be made at certain times. We can set this 
to suit ourselves ; and we shall compel them to sweep down the cob- 
webs and clean up the barns,— some of them have never been 
cleaned,— and ventilate and light properly, and clean up the barn 
yards. We see so many barn yards that have never been cleaned, 
where the cows wade through manure to their udders; and we shall 
stop that. 

Now I am going to do this; andI shall be very glad to let this 
body of men know, if they care to know, a year from now, how we 
come out,— whether we succeed in getting pure milk and cleaning up 
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the premises and vehicles and barns and utensils. And I do not 
think we shall have any trouble with the law part. 
I would like to know whether any one else has had any experience 


and can say anything to help us. Our rules will go into operation 
very soon. 


Dr. PETERS.— Mr. President, as chairman of the Board of Cattle 
Commissioners, I have had a little correspondence with the gentle- 
man from North Adams recently ; and I have had a good deal of 
correspondence with ‘members of other boards of health in various 
parts of the State,—in Fall River and Pittsfield and Waltham and 
various localities. They are all very anxious to have the cows 
tested with tuberculin. Now, when a cow is but slightly diseased, 
she will often react more, toa higher degree, than cows that are quite 
badly diseased. And it seems to me that at the present time, in 
ordei to protect the public health, it is sufficient if boards of health 
in various cities and towns will appoint, or if the selectmen shall 
appoint, or the mayor and aldermen,— if pains are taken to get com- 
petent ones,— inspectors of cattle, who shall make a careful physical 
examination, and report to us all the cattle that have inoculated 
udders or symptoms of tuberculosis, and put them in quarantine, 
sending duplicate orders of quarantine to us; and we will send some 
one to test them. But, if all these cities and towns are anxious to 
have a wholesale tuberculin test, and should insist on it, I think it 
would take $500,000 or $600,000 at least to do it. As our annual 
appropriation is only about $250,000, I do not see how we could 
possibly do the work. At the present time we are trying to do all 
we can with the means at hand, and to do as good work as we can. 
I think if these cattle that show physical evidence of disease or have 
inoculated udders are quarantined or killed, that is all we can do, for 
the reason that, if the owner of the premises does not thoroughly dis- 
infect (and some premises cannot be disinfected unless you set them 
on fire and burn them down) or if he is not very careful in buying 
healthy cows, in six months from now there would be just as many 
cows that would react to the tuberculin test in this State as there 
are to-day. You might just as well throw money into the Atlantic 
Ocean as to buy cows very slightly diseased, and kill them and 
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destroy them, and do the work in that way. And, therefore, with 
the means at hand and the present condition of the farmers’ prem- 
ises, it seems to me that the only thing to do is to take the cows 
with diseased udders, those that are badly diseased; and there may 
be a day coming, somewhere near the time when the millennium 
approaches, when tuberculosis will be so rare among cattle that we 
can insist upon a compulsory tuberculin test of all the cows in the 
State. But we are not in a position to do it yet. What we want is 
to do the best work we can with what money we have. And, if we 
try to do more than that, we shall run into debt, and be discredited 
with the legislature, the public, and everybody else. 

To show how little importance the farmers attach to disinfection, 
and how much importance has been attached to simply testing the 
cattle with tuberculin, I will say that this year we have put on a man 
to go around, and inspect all the stables where cattle have been 
taken that are diseased. And I was looking over his reports, and I 
got a few figures from them before I came down; and, very briefly, I 
will say that he examined 583 stables. And, at the time of his first 
visit to these stables, only 109 people had taken any pains to clean 
up and whitewash and disinfect in any way. On his second visit to 
these places, when he told them they had got to clean up their 
premises, 283 more had cleaned up the second time. On the third 
visit to the same places, about 18 more had cleaned up. So, of 583, 
only a little over 400 have disinfected their premises properly so far. 
Under the law we do not seem to have any power to make them dis- 
infect their premises, so far as enforcing our request by any penalty 
goes; but we have a clause in the law that says, “Whoever by his 
wilful act or negligence contributes to the spread of tuberculosis 
shall not obtain any more compensation from the State for animals 
killed.” And we have held that out over the farmers; and we tell a 
man, ‘ While we have not any power to pull you into court, if you do 
not comply with our orders and regulations, yet unless you do clean 
up and disinfect, if you have any more cattle taken, we won’t pay 
you a cent for any that are killed.” And that seems to be a sort of 
bugbear that makes them clean up. And I think it has done a great 
deal of good. 

Another point in connection with a healthful milk supply, I think, 
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is the water that the cows get. A great many of the reports of our 
inspectors show that the cows get well water; and the well is gener- 
ally under the barn or in the barn yard, where the surface drainage 
runs into it. And it seems to me a very important matter that 
something should be done for the water supply of these farmers’ 
barns. As it is now, in some instances the water that the cows 
drink actually has a terrible stench. 

I think another very important thing, from the producers’ and 
consumers’ point of view, is to bring the producer and consumer as 
near together as we can. I think we have too many middlemen. 
The milk is produced by the farmer, who only gets two or three 
cents a quart for it, and is brought here to Boston by a middleman. 
The pedler buys it from the middleman, and perhaps a little green 
grocer buys it from the pedler. Now there has to be a little profit 
made by two or three people in bringing that milk from the producer 
to the consumer ; and it seems to me a very important thing, and a 
thing that ought to be worked for, to bring the producer and con- 
sumer in as close contact as possible. Then the farmer will get a 
better price for his milk, and the consumer will get it purer and 
fresher. At the present time, when a farmer only gets two or three 
cents a quart for milk, it is a question whether he can afford to pro- 
duce milk under the Utopian conditions asked for. He does not 
make much of any money now; and, if it costs him much more to 
produce the milk than it does at present, why he won’t make 
anything. 


Mr. Correy.— I haven’t any doubt at all of the authority of the 
boards of health to prescribe certain rules regulating the care and 
distribution of milk. But I do think that with the present statute in 
force, giving the authority to appoint inspectors of milk to the mayor 
and aldermen, there would be a conflict between the city council and 
the boards of health in a short time. And I am firmly of the opin- 
ion and firmly of the belief that this matter of handling milk and the 
licensing of pedlers and distributors of milk ought to be in the 
hands of the boards of health. I have held that opinion for seven 
or eight or nine years, since I was a milk inspector myself. And I 
think, if you go to the legislature and ask for an act enabling boards 
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of health to license milk pedlers and distributors, an act that is not 
too radical in its provisions, you will have the aid and assistance of 
the farmers. I have reason to believe that. If you leave it so that 
this tuberculin test can be exacted, and if the present law allows of 
the exaction of that examination, you will probably find that the 
farmers of the State will go to the legislature and have the law 
changed, so that you cannot have that power. Any one who is at 
all familiar with the legislation of the past two or three years, in re- 
lation to tuberculin and the power of the farmer, knows that they 
have gone to the legislature, and have so changed the laws there 
that tuberculin is no longer required ; and they have materially al- 
tered the law in relation to it in the past two or three years. And I 
think, if they find out that boards of health have now authority to 
exact that test, they will seek to get legislation that will prevent it. 
I know, or at least I have reason to believe, that the farmers are 
willing to co-operate with this organization in the obtainment of an 
act that will put the care and licensing of milk pedlers in the hands 
of boards of health; but I think they would ask that the tuberculin 
test be not included in that act. If something to the effect that an 
examination by a competent veterinarian should be required was put 
in there, I think they would be perfectly satisfied with it. We 
know how powerful they are in obtaining legislation, and I think 
they would exert all their power to prevent it if you asked for or 
had an act that would allow of the use of tuberculin and making 
that a necessary test. 


Dr. Burr.—I do not think that the committee considered tuber- 
culin in any way. I am sure that hardly a word was said of it in 
any of our meetings. It never was intended that the examination of 
the cows on farms in this State or other States should be made with 
the tuberculin test. 

Mr. Correy.— If you will pardon me, that section I had read em- 
powers the board of health to require that. It says a test satisfac- 
tory to the board. Now, if the board deemed the tuberculin test 
desirable, it can exact it. 

Dr. Burr.— If the section referred to was so worded that it would 
be possible for a board of health to call for the tuberculin test, I 
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must say I am not in favor of it. I cannot speak for the rest of the 
committee ; but I am very sure the committee did not consider tuber- 
culin in any way, and did not mean that tuberculin should be used 
or required. 

Now, with regard to the examination made by qualified veterina- 
rians, it seems to me we can hardly exact that at the present time, 
because the Board of Cattle Commissioners in this State do not call 
for it. If we go into an examination of the cattle through inspect- 
ors appointed by the mayor and board of health and confirmed by 
the Board of Cattle Commissioners, we are not going to get qualified 
veterinarians: we are going to get anything from a cobbler up. It 
seems to me it is going to be pretty hard work to call in a qualified 
veterinarian. Many of the towns and cities have no qualified veteri- 
narian within twenty miles. I want to emphasize the fact that the 
committee did not call for, and did not intend to call for, the tuber- 
culin test in any way. 

Dr. MILLER.—In order to expedite business, I would suggest 
that the gentleman read the articles, beginning with the first one, 
and we discuss them and adopt them as we go along; and then what- 
ever is left unfinished we can discuss at some other meeting. By 
the present method we are scattering over a good deal and finishing 
nothing. It strikes me it would be better to have the first article 
read; and then we can approve of it, or dispose of it in some way, 
and go along in that way, and finish up as far as we go. 


Dr. Miller’s motion was then put by the President, and unani- 
mously carried. In accordance with the motion Professor Sedgwick 
read the first section of the first article. 


PROFESSOR SEDGWICK.—I will say in regard to that, “ persons 
engaged in the production of milk for sale,” it was not intended to 
make it necessary for the man who keeps a cow for his own use and 
produces milk, not for sale, or who gives it away to his neighbor, or 
anything of that kind, to come under this,— simply men who enter 
the market of public milk supply. 

Dr. RussELL.—I am glad the gentleman put that word in,— 
“public” milk supply. That leaves out most of the sources of 
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trouble we have. The milkman who makes a business of selling 
milk, for instance, in my own town, does now keep his barns in rea- 
sonable shape. I have licensed between fifty and sixty men this last 
year, but only ten or twelve of them are milkmen; and other men all 
about town have cows,— one, two, or three, or even half a dozen,— and 
sell milk, at least fifty of them. And those are the men who make 
trouble. I do not see how it is fair to say that the man who carries 
milk around in his cart for ten families shall have a license, while the 
man who does not have a cart shall not have. 

PROFESSOR SEDGWICK.—I beg pardon. “All persons engaged in 
the production of milk for sale.” That would include every one. 

Dr. RussELL.— Go on, and read the rest. 

Proressor SEDGwiIcK.— “Or in the sale, delivery, or distribution 
of milk in the city or town.” 

Dr. RussELL.— You also added to that the word “ public.” 

PROFESSOR SEDGWICK.— That was not inhere. I think the doctor 
misunderstood me, or at least I did not make myself clear. What I 
meant to say was, it was not intended to make it necessary for the 
man who keeps one cow for his own use, or who keeps a cow and 
gives milk to his next-door neighbor, to take out a license. But the 
moment he begins to sell milk, even if he sells only a quart, then he 
is included. 

Dr. RussELL.—I am glad you make that explanation. In my 
own town we have the trouble from these people who sell to one or 
two persons, and many of those people sell to eight or ten. Then 
the men who are recognized as milk dealers, who go out with the 
carts, go to the inspector of milk,— and, by the way, please remem- 
ber the inspector of milk is not an inspector of cattle: they are two 
distinct officers,— they go to the milk inspector, and say, *‘ This man 
is selling milk.” The inspector goes to that man, and says, “ You are 
selling milk.” He says, “ Well, I only sell to two.’ The answer is, 
“There is no difference between selling to two and ten.”” The man 
gets angry, and says he is not going to take out a license for selling 
to two people ; and we havea great deal of trouble with him. Another 
man goes, and says his neighbor across the way gives the milk away; 
and so the poor milk inspector is in hot water all the time. 

THE PRESIDENT.— What is your pleasure in regard to this sec- 
tion? 
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Dr. MILLER.—I move it be accepted and adopted. 


Dr. Miller’s motion was put by President Walcott, and unanimously 
carried ; and the section was declared adopted. 
Professor Sedgwick then read Section 2 of Article I. 


Mr. CorrEy.— Now, Mr. Chairman, that goes back to the original 
point I made. Is it clear that boards of health have the right to 
license milk pedlers, when that right is distinctly conferred upon an 
inspector of milk appointed by the mayor and confirmed by the 
board of aldermen? Now, supposing that we had that right, and 
that the milk inspectors did not license until after the board of 
health had licensed, both acting in concert, and that the board of 
health for some reason or other revoked that license, as this section 
gives them the right to do, and that the milk inspector refused to 
revoke. ‘Then where are you? 

THE PRESIDENT. —I do not know; but I have assumed that the 
object of these regulations was simply to obtain an ideal set of rules, 
and that this Association would subsequently ask an appropriate 
committee to obtain legal advice as to the limitation of the powers 
possessed, and, if any additional power was needed, to secure it by 
an application to the legislature for legislation. I should think 
that would be absolutely essential, whatever we do. 

Dr. MILLER.— Mr. Chairman, I move this also be adopted. 





The motion was unanimously carried, and Section 2 was declared 
adopted. 

Professor Sedgwick then read Section 3. Mr. Coffey moved 
that it be adopted. The motion was unanimously carried, and the 
section declared adopted. 

Professor Sedgwick then read Section 4, and Dr. Miller moved 
that it be adopted. 


PROFESSOR SEDGWICK.— Dr. Smith makes a valuable point, which 
I will ask him to state himself. 

Dr. SmitH.— I simply wish to say that the statement “free from 
disease’ is rather broad, because a cow may be suffering from some 
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local disease which does not affect the milk supply. I should say 
‘‘ any disease dangerous to human health.” 

PROFESSOR SEDGWICK.— I will see if I can work that in,— “ and 
shown to the satisfaction of the local board of health to be free 
from any disease dangerous to man.” 

Dr. Smitu.— There is some objection to that, because a cow may 
be affected with incipient tuberculosis which is not in that stage 
dangerous, because the cow does not shed tubercles in that stage. 
It is only in the later stages that it is dangerous. It is only a 
question whether “free from disease dangerous to the public health” 
would not include all cows that are slightly affected, but not under 
those circumstances dangerous to human health. 

THE PRESIDENT.— Why not say “not now dangerous ” ? 

Dr. SmirH.— It may be a full year, according to that statement ; 
and during that time she may have died of tuberculosis. 

Mr. ParKErR.— There is a very interesting point that bears on 
this subject. Of those animals quarantined by the local inspectors 
on physical examination, and tested and condemned by the board, 
the cases of generalized tuberculosis which might be considered the 
dangerous cases have been enormously reduced upon physical exam- 
ination, so that, from somewhere about 32 per cent. in 1895 and 25 
per cent. in 1896, it had been reduced somewhere to— I won’t say 
exactly, but in the neighborhood of between 2 and 3 per cent. 
this present year. It seems to me that is a very important point. 

Mr. Coox.—It seems to me this annual inspection of cattle is 
already provided for under the statute. The local inspector, under 
the statute, by order of the Cattle Commissioners has to make an 
annual inspection. And in relation to any conflict between local in- 
spectors and the local board of health, so far as our experience has 
gone, it has been entirely free from any friction whatever. Early in 
the year our board determined upon a thorough inspection of every 
cow stable in the city of New Bedford. They had some sixty appli- 
cations for licenses to keep cows. And, before issuing those licenses, 
the entire board, together with their local inspector, who is appointed 
by the mayor and aldermen also,— for he is a cattle inspector and 
milk inspector,— went to every stable throughout the city, and exam- 
ined it, and the cows were also examined; and the inspector and 
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the board were in perfect unison in the matter, and had no difficulty 
whatever. The result was the New Bedford Board of Health drove 
ten cow stables out of existence. Whether they had authority or 
not, they did it. And there are ten less cow stables in New Bedford 
to-day than there were early in the year. They finally did that, and 
they assumed that they did have control of the milk; and, if it came 
from localities that were not what they should be in the opinion of 
the board, the board would not hesitate to prevent the sale of that 
milk, and, if those who felt aggrieved by it wished to carry it further 
and test it, it was their privilege to do so. The board felt they were 
able to cope with it. The result: was, all the cow stables in New 
Bedford that were not properly ventilated or were not large enough 
were made to be enlarged, and new windows put in; and they were 
made to put in fresh sawdust, and to keep the stables in suitable con- 
dition at all times. And our inspector goes around very frequently, 
and visits all these stables now, and sees that they are kept in that 
condition. And we have so far this year had no trouble whatever. 
And the condition of the cow stables in New Bedford to-day is vastly 
superior to what it was six months ago, and I cannot see why the 
matter is not entirely within the scope of the authority of the board 
of health. At least, we have tried it ; and we intend to go still farther 
with it. 

PROFESSOR SEDGWICK.— Dr. Smith has made a suggestion that 
may meet the difficulty or may not. He proposes that it shall read 
something like this: ‘“‘ No milk shall be sold, offered for sale, or dis- 
tributed in any city or town unless the cows from which it is derived 
are considered by the board of health, for practical purposes, free 
from diseases dangerous to the public health.” That leaves out the 
part about examination by competent authority. But it was assumed 
that the board would have to get some examination from some source 
to show that they were free from diseases dangerous to the public 
health. I do not know whether this will meet with approval or not. 

THE PRESIDENT.— The section as originally presented to this As- 
sociation was this: ‘“‘ No milk shall be sold, offered for sale, or dis- 
tributed in any city or town unless the cows from which it is derived, 
have within one year been examined by a competent authority, and 
shown to the satisfaction of the local board of health to be free from 
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disease.”” It is proposed to amend this, so that it shall read, “ No 
milk shall be sold, etc., unless the cows are considered by the board 
of health, for practical purposes, free from diseases dangerous to the 
public health.” ‘ 

Mr. Correy.— I would like to amend that still further, Mr. Chair- 
man, by adding, “ provided, however, that the tuberculin test shall 
not be exacted except with the consent of the owner of the cattle.”’ 

Dr. PeTrers.—I think, in the general law covering the work of 
the Cattle Commission, that is provided for. In the law it says that 
tuberculin shall not be used for diagnostication without the consent 
of the owner, unless the animal is first said to be diseased by a com- 
petent veterinarian. So I think the owner is already protected. 

THE PRESIDENT.— The question is, first, in regard to the amend- 
ment introduced by Mr. Coffey. Is it your pleasure that the amend- 
ment should be adopted ? 

Mr. Correy.— If you will permit me to say a word? ‘The gentle- 
man from North Adams said they exacted that test in Pittsfield, and 
he proposed to exact it; and I have rather the feeling, if the doctor 
says he will do it, he will do it. 

Dr. Simpson.— I wrote to the Board of Cattle Commissioners,— I 
did not know Dr. Peters was here until a moment ago,— and asked 
them whether that was advisable. ‘They wrote to me, and said they 
did not consider it necessary. Now, as they do not consider it nec- 
essary, I shall of course drop that. And I do not think there is 
any board of health that could exact it, or would exact it contrary to 
the wishes of the State Board of Cattle Commissioners. I should 
have exacted it if they had considered it necessary; but, as they did 
not, that will be dropped out. 

Mr. Correy.—I withdraw the amendment, Mr. Chairman. 

THE PRESIDENT.— The question is, then, with regard to what the 
committee chose to submit. 

PROFESSOR SEDGWwiIcK.—I should prefer, rather than to have this 
carried through hastily, that it be referred back to the committee 
for further investigation. 

THE PRESIDENT.-—It is moved that Section 4 be referred back to 
the committee for further consideration. Is that your pleasure? 
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The motion prevailed, and Section 4 was referred back to the 
committee. 
Professor Sedgwick then read Section 5. 


Mr. Pitssury.—I move that all these sections, unless objection 
is made, be considered adopted. 


Mr. Pilsbury’s motion was seconded, and unanimously carried. 
Professor Sedgwick then read Section 1 of Article II. 


THE PREsIDENT.— Is there any objection to this section? If not, 
you will signify its acceptance by saying aye. 


The section was adopted by a unanimous vote. 
Professor Sedgwick then read Section 2 of Article II. 


Mr. Et.is.—I would suggest a slight change, that instead of “ the 
room” a different provision shall be made. ‘This makes it obli- 
gatory that this sterilizing be done in a certain room, and I suggest 
that provision should be made that it should not necessarily be in 
that room. 

PROFESSOR SEDGWICK.— The committee thought it ought to be 
done in this particular room. I should like to ask why not. 

Mr. Ettis.— In my own case, my milk-room and my provision for 
sterilizing bottles, etc., are independent one of another. Why should 
I be obliged to do it in the same room? If I have provision for that, 
is not that sufficient ? 

PROFESSOR SEDGWICK.—‘ Or in some room satisfactory to the 
board of health” I should suppose that would be all that was 
required. I think, if there is any debate, that had better not be 
accepted, but referred back. 


On motion of Mr. Coffey, Section 2 was referred back to the 
committee. 

Professor Sedgwick then read Section 3 of Article II.; and it was 
adopted, there being no objection. 

Section 4 was then read by Professor Sedgwick. 


—— ~ 
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PROFESSOR SEDGWICK.— The idea is that the milk should be taken 
after milking right away from the stable or cow yard, and handled, 
cooled, and stored in the regular milk-room, as it is in many cases 
now. 

Mr. Correy.—I think that ought to go back also with the other 
one, because my idea of the first one was the impracticability of the 
adoption of this for the small dealer. 

THE PRESIDENT.—If there is any objection, I think it will be 
referred back without question. 

Mr. Correy.— A large number of milk producers have only a few 
cans. 


THE PRESIDENT.— This section will be referred back to the com- 
mittee. 


Professor Sedgwick then read Section 1 of Article III. 
THE PRESIDENT.— Is there any objection to this? 
On motion of Dr. Durgin the section was adopted. 


PROFESSOR SEDGWICK.— It was suggested that this section should 
contain the word “ice,’”— that the refrigerator might be used without 
ice. That may be introduced if there is no objection. 


Professor Sedgwick then read Article IV. 
THE PRESIDENT.— Is there any objection to this article? 


There being no objection, the article was adopted by a unanimous 
vote. 


PROFESSOR SEDGWICK.— There only remain the two articles on 
contagious diseases, which I hardly think there can be any objection 
to; but I will read them. [Reads first section. ] 

THE PRESIDENT.— What is your pleasure in regard to this 
section? 


On motion of Dr. Farnham the section was adopted by a unani- 
mous vote. 
Professor Sedgwick then read the second section. 
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Mr. Coox.—I would like to ask if the boards of health through- 
out the State are not already carrying out that same idea? 

THE PRESIDENT.— I hope so. ; 

Mr. Coox.—It seems to me that is already being carried out by 
the local boards. I am sure it is in New Bedford. 

Mr. Ex.is.— Its adoption, then, can do no harm, 

Mr. Coox.— It surely can do no harm, but I am surprised that it 
should be deemed necessary to suggest it. 


The section was then unanimously adopted. 


THE PREsIDENT.— Will you authorize your committee to obtain 
proper advice, if necessary, upon the legality of the rules that they 
have proposed ? 


It was unanimously voted that the committee be authorized to get 
proper legal advice upon the constitutionality and propriety. of the 
rules. 


THE PREsIDENT.—Is there any other business? If not, we still 
have a few minutes of time. The Association has present certain 
gentlemen who are interested in the production of milk, and I wish 
we might hear from them. Mr. Ellis, haven’t you anything to say 
upon this subject? 

Mr. Exuis.—I doubt, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, if I could 
say anything that would be of service. The question, as it touches 
me, is somewhat different from that touching most producers and 
sellers of milk. I am in direct communication with my own consum- 
ers. And about the only thing I would say is that I think the 
general public appreciate, and will appreciate, the efforts of boards 
of health, of producers, and of dealers in milk, to furnish a pure 
article, to an extent that they have not been fully credited with. 
My own experience has indicated that people in general are 
willing to pay a higher price for milk that they are reasonably 
sure is pure and is well cared for. I happen to be so situated that 
I am within easy access of nearly all the consumers to whom we 
supply milk,—some fifteen hundred quarts a day; and we have 
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adopted, as far as possible,— with the exception of Pasteurization, 
which I believe Professor Sedgwick considers not only important, but 
essential_— most of the new ways of handling milk. In our case 
the milk is drawn from the cow, and almost immediately cooled to 
a temperature of between 38 and 40 degrees, and bottled. My own 
theory — not being a scientist — is that such milk is better—at any 
rate, I would rather have it—than Pasteurized milk, if properly 
taken care of after it leaves my place. And that milk is in the 
hands of consumers within three hours. I cannot well contribute — 
in a moment, at any rate — to this discussion with anything valuable, 
because, as I say, my own experience is different, necessarily, from 
that of most producers. 

Dr. Durcin.—I would like to ask Mr. Ellis whether or not it is 
possible or practicable to have the cow so cleaned before each milk- 
ing as to avoid a large amount of this filth which is continually drop- 
ping into the pail during the process of milking. 

Mr. ELtis.— As to that, I will only say that last Sunday a lady 
came to me at church, saying that the day before she had visited our 
farm, and had been greatly pleased to find in our strainer cloth, 
through which the milk from one hundred and twenty cows had been 
strained, less filth than she had seen, in her old days on the farm, 
after one cow’s milking. 

Dr. DurGiIn.— How do you obtain that, Mr. Ellis? 

Mr. EL.is.— By care of the cows, sir. 

Dr. Durcin.— Well, particularly ? 

Mr. ELuLis.— In my case the cows are groomed every day. Most 
of my cows — seventy-six of my cows—are kept in pens, 7 feet by 
g, never tied. They have before them water ail the time. ‘They 
are carefully cleaned. ‘The pens are carefully cleaned every day ; 
the manure carried off the farm. They are bedded with sand. 
There are no floors in these pens. The bedding is sand and planing- 
mill shavings. Our building is a one-story building with a dome 
roof; and I would not undertake to say how many square feet or 
cubic feet of space our cows have, or how many windows there are, 
but they are plentiful. 

Dr. DuRGIN. 





Would you regard it as unreasonable, Mr. Ellis, if 
the committee or this Association required in each instance that the 
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cow should be so cleaned before milking as to avoid this large amount 
of filth dropping into the milk ? 

Mr. E..is.— I think we have got to come to that. We have got to 
work toward it. I do not know that you could at once adopt rules 
that would compel all farmers to do that. 

Dr. DurGcin.— To my mind, it becomes a very important part of 
our work; for, do as much as we will, there is more or less dropping 
of dust and filth from the cow into the pail which contains the milk. 
There ought to be such grooming or cleaning of the cow’s teats 
before the milking as will avoid very much of this filth getting into 
the milk. It seems to me also that, in the pasturage of the cows, we 
ought to so regulate that cows shall not be allowed to wade in filth, 
which soils the teats and becomes a serious means of polluting the 
milk. 

Mr. ELLis.— My own theory would be that that would be imprac- 
ticable, particularly in hot weather. Cows too much enjoy getting 
into the water and in the edges of rivers, and so forth. 

Dr. Durcin.— I think we shall try it in Boston. 

Mr. Ex.tis.— I think it would be impracticable. 

Dr. Burr.— Mr. Chairman, I would like to say just one thing, in 
addition, that this committee did not touch on or did not report 
on it. It was well considered, but we hardly knew how to report 
upon it; and that is, in regard to milk transportation. Milk is trans- 
ported now from the farms by the railroads and contractors. We have 
made no rules and regulations governing the contractor or the railroad. 
We have believed that at times our milk is very old on arriving at the 
railroad station in the city or town where it is consumed, and it 
seems to me that something ought to be done in regard to that. 
As you all know, in the city of Boston the milk arrives at a late 
hour in the morning, about eleven o'clock; and that milk may be this 
morning’s, in some instances last night’s or yesterday morning’s, 
possibly. And I think, in a good many instances, that of the day 
before. On arriving at Boston, at ten o’clock, it is taken by the 
milk dealer to his place of business, and there cared for during the 
day, and delivered the following morning, which makes it at least 
thirty-six hours old. I think that must be pretty near the minimum. 
It seems to me that it would be a good plan to limit the age at which 
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milk should be received in Boston or in any city. Supposing we 
limit it to twenty-four hours. It would then be at least twelve hours 
older before it reached the consumer. If milk should arrive in 
Boston or any large city in the evening from ten to twelve o’clock, 
it might be this evening’s or this morning’s milk, and then be de- 
livered immediately by the dealer the following morning,— in that 
case not to be over twenty-four to thirty hours before it was received 
by the consumer. I know, from a few questions that were sent out 
from the Boston Board of Health, that in almost all instances it does 
not take over four hours to get the milk into Boston. If that is the 
case, if it does not take over four hours to get the milk into Boston, 
it seems to me we can get this morning’s and last night’s milk de- 
livered in Boston to-day. If it arrives in Boston at night, we might 
have this evening’s and this morning’s milk delivered the following 
morning. It seems to me that question ought to be considered by 
this Association. I will say that the committee hardly knew how to 
fix it. 

A Memper.— I would like to say that, if all milk farms were in 
the condition of those managed by Mr. Ellis, there would be no occa- 
sion for any rules either by this Association or by the legislature. 

Mr. Etuis.— Mr. Chairman, I will extend an invitation to this 
Association to hold its next meeting at Wauwinet Farm. It is very 
easy of access on the Commonwealth Avenue line of the electric 
road. I should be glad to extend that invitation. 

THE PREsIDENT.— I hope I may call to Mr. Ellis’s attention the 
fact that this Association will have to hold its next meeting in 
Boston ; but will this invitation hold good for the meeting after the 
next ? 

Mr. ELis.— Certainly. Yes, sir. 

Dr. Oscoop.— One thing I would like to say. In order to bring 
about any great results in the line of the purity of the milk supply, 
one thing we ought to consider; and that is, the price the farmer is 
getting for his milk. The average farmer to-day is getting about 
three cents a quart for his milk. Now we are requiring him to con- 
form to a great many rules and regulations, increasing the expense 
of the production of that milk. In my past experience with the 
farming community, I found that a large part of them thought that 
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by having their herds subjected to a test, assuring their customers 
that they are furnishing a pure milk supply, there would be a dis- 
position on the part of the consumer to give a little more for that 
quality of milk. Now I think this Association can do a good work 
in encouraging their clients to be willing to give a living price for a 
pure article. I think that is a fundamental step; and I think it is 
the duty of every physician and of every one connected with this 
Association to encourage the people, first educating them to the idea 
that we need a better article than the farmer can furnish at the price 
he is getting to-day, and then encouraging them to be willing to pay 
a living price for that product. 

Mr. EtLis.— May I add one word? This last summer, when Mr. 
Whiting,— who is, I suppose, one of our largest milk contractors,— was 
visiting at my farm, he dropped the remark that, if the contractors 
could buy from the farmer milk properly taken care of, they, the 
contractors, could well afford to pay a higher price for that milk, if 
they sold it at no higher price. I presume Mr. Hood will bear me 
out ? 

Mr. Hoop.— Yes, I think so. 

Mr. Etuis.— If the milk coming from the producer were of such 
quality and of such character that the contractor would lose less, he 
could easily pay a higher price for his milk. Mr. Hood, I think, 
agrees with me. 

THE PRESIDENT.— Mr. Hood, haven’t you something to say on 
this matter? We should be very glad to hear from you. 

Mr. Hoop.— Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I do not think I 
ought to take your time, though I am very much pleased to be here, 
and say a word. I have been much interested in what has been 
said; and it is very interesting to us, as dealers, to hear such a dis- 
cussion, which should be interesting to every consumer and pro- 
ducer. The producers, first, have got to be educated,— no, not 
first. We should be educated first. Then we can help to educate 
the producers. Most of our producers are willing to do what they 
can to furnish the best article for the market. And, if we ask them 
to do anything that they can see for themselves will improve the 
milk, they will do what we ask. But, if we tell them that the milk 
tastes of clover, which fact they cannot themselves detect, and ask 
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them to take their cows up at two or three o’clock in the afternoon, 
they are not willing to do that; and they may say to us: “ We ought 
to know something about it. We sold milk before you were born.” 
Yet we think the producers, as a whole, are always willing to do 
their part in helping us to get the best. Many of our farmers feed 
turnips, and we find that they can be fed without harm immediately 
after milking; but, if fed before milking, they affect the milk. 

Mr. Eu.is.— The same is true of ensilage. 

Mr. Hoop.— Yes, the same is true of ensilage. Now, to come to 
the question of the transportation of milk, we are all anxious to 
get the milk off the farm as quickly as possible, because we lose 
money by holding it. Large milk contractors have chemists; and 
the next thing for them to do is to have bacteriologists, and I think 
that is a move that will be made very soon. 

After transportation, we come to the milk dealer, but just a word 
in regard to the middlemen. In New York there are no middlemen ; 
and every farmer is a shipper, and is therefore a competitor with his 
neighbor. When he loses a customer, he goes to New York, and 
tries to place his milk. Then the other farmer, who has lost the 
customer, goes there also to place his milk again, and, as a rule, has 
to place it at a still less price. Then the next farmer goes, and, 
finally, all the farmers. The result is, the price paid for milk within 
one hundred miles of Boston is 20 per cent. higher than in New 
York, where there are no contractors, and has been for the last few 
years. The contractors keep up the price in the country, and they 
are the ones that can help bring about the improvements which you 
recommend, They are the ones who must provide chemists, who 
must help the boards of health in the country towns and in the 
cities, who must provide men to test for bacteria, and who must do 
all they can to educate the farmers. 

Now we come to the milk dealers here in Boston. They judge 
milk almost entirely by the sense of taste; and some, of course, 
become so expert in tasting milk that they can detect the difference 
between milk flavored with turnips or ensilage or cabbages, can 
distinguish the taste coming from a dirty stopper, wormword in the 
pasture, or clover, when fed in excess. They will detect the bad 
effect caused by mixing warm and cold milk, and a good many other 
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things, which perhaps, cannot be detected by any other means. 
The milk is taken by the dealers to their stables; and, of course, 
in some instances, it is handled in a very poor way. Yet many 
dealers take pride in the neatness of their milk-rooms. 

About the price of milk in the city. The milk dealers are selling 
a great deal of milk delivered up several flights of stairs, in pint cans, 
for three cents a pint, the year round. They cannot afford this, 
and pay the prices they do for the milk. But they are compelled to 
do so, because there are stores in town that are selling milk for four 
cents per quart, and perhaps less. And they say, “We must hold 
our business.” They do it by using cans badly jammed, cans that 
are not fit to use, washing them, but not sterilizing them, and furnish- 
ing the cheapest stoppers. They must deliver milk at an early hour, 
between one o’clock and six. They cannot deliver it in the day- 
time because their customers might wish to speak with them, and 
they have no time for that. To improve the milk supply, we should 
do something to stop the sale of cheap milk. No one should be 
licensed unless he will sell at a fair living profit. But we find it is 
said to the storekeeper: “Sell your milk cheap, because you will sell 
a lot of it. Don’t try to make any money on it, but sell it as a 
leader.” If he drops a cent on beef, nobody will know it ; but, if he 
drops a cent on milk, everybody will know it. These stores can cut 
the price on milk, and make money on something else; while the 
milk dealer has only one article to sell; and, furthermore, he is poor. 
That is, he is running along, and doing the business in the cheapest 
way possible. Some storekeepers have no suitable ice-chest in 
their store, and handle the milk in the most careless way, and 
perhaps do not thoroughly wash the measures used for the milk 
from one week’s end to another. 

As to who shall wash the cans. Perhaps they should be washed 
twice, once in the city as near the consumer as possible, and once 
in the country by the producer; but the consumer or the person 
who empties the can in the hotel dining-room or store should 
immediately wash the can. That is just the time and place to have 
them washed; for it could then be done most easily, and it would 
remove all the milk on which the bacteria so thrive. Let them be 
washed and sterilized again at the farm, for that will be found quite 
necessary. 
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I will say, in sterilizing the cans, I think it is quite important that 
the can should be sterilized and stopped up dry; that is, the water, 
the draining water, should be out before the cans are stopped up. 

To go back to the farm again, I should think that the interior of 
barns should be whitewashed twice each year. The lime costs practi- 
cally nothing, and the producer has plenty of time in the fall and 
spring to whitewash the barn; and those who have it done are very 
well pleased, and take pride in the changed appearance. The stables 
should get plenty of sunlight, and the cows should be on the sunny 
side as much as possible. 

I am very glad to have had the opportunity to be with you, gentle- 
men, and to enter into this discussion. 


THE PreEstDENT.— Dr. Durgin inexorably moves that we now 
adjourn, because our places are needed by others. If that be your 
pleasure, you will manifest it by saying aye. 


The motion was unanimously carried, and the meeting was ad- 
journed. 











PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT AND BOOK NOTES. 


In this department the publishers will include notices of such subjects, ger- 
mane to the scope of the Yournal, which would seem to be of interest to its 
readers, but which are not a part of the transactions of the Association. 


A SANITARY MILK-PAIL. 


In view of the fact that throughout the current discussion on the 
subject of milk such great emphasis has been laid on the impor- 
tance of taking every precaution to keep impurities out of the milk 
from the very moment it leaves the cow, it is believed that readers 
of the Journal will be interested to learn of a device which has 
recently been perfected, designed to begin at the very beginning, and 
prevent the least defilement reaching the pail from the hands of the 
milker or the udder of the cow. It is well known that a great cause 
of impurity in milk comes from the droppings from the body of the 
animal into the open milk-pail, and the difficulty of purifying such 
milk by any subsequent scheme of filtration is practically insur- 
mountable. Of course, where cows are thoroughly groomed, this 
source of pollution is reduced to a minimum; but very few milk pro- 
ducers have as yet cared to go to this extra expense and trouble. 
Even when cows have been groomed, there is still the chance of 
hairs dropping into the milk, or of impure matter from other sources 
falling into the pail during or after milking. With this in mind the 
Climax Milk-pail has been devised. It consists of a tin pail of the 
usual size, closed by a tight-fitting cover, with two good-sized open- 
ings, which are protected by funnels raised considerably above the 
surface of the cover, and the bottom of these funnels covered 
with a close-mesh wire strainer. All milk entering the pail must 
first pass through these strainers; and, the mouth of the funnels 
coming close up to the udder of the cow, all other portions of the 
animal’s body are effectively shut off from the milk, and, while the 
udders are usually the cleanest parts of the cow’s body, yet, even if 
dirt should fall thence into the funnel, it could be picked out before 
being dissolved through the strainer. If not an absolute guard 
against any slight particles of dirt reaching the pail, it is apparent 
that the use of such a pail would greatly diminish such chances, as 
against the use of an open pail. 

An additional improvement in the construction of the Climax Milk- 
pail consists in knee rests in the shape of hooks made by strips of 
metal, which, when in use, hold the pail securely in place, thereby 
relieving the milker of the strain caused by the necessity of cramp- 
ing an ordinary pail between his legs. As the price of this milk-pail 
at the present time is only slightly above the cost of the old-fashioned 
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open pail, it would seem quite likely that, if it were generally adopted 
by farmers and dairymen, it might be possible for the manufacturers 
to bring the price nearer still to the cost of an open pail. In its 
present shape it is well worthy of serious investigation and careful 
trial. It has already been indorsed by many of the leading farmers 
and dairy-men as superior to anything in the market. 


BOOK NOTES. 


Dr. Samuel W. Kelley, the well-known authority on Pediatrics, 
has just published, under the title About Children (The Medical 
Gazette Publishing Company, Cleveland), six lectures originally 
delivered before the nurses of the training school of the Cleveland 
General Hospital. While this book makes no pretence of being 
a complete treatise on its subject, it is full of valuable information, 
very helpful not only to professional nurses and medical students, 
but in the home as well. The author has endeavored to give an 
insight into the nature of the child which will better enable the 
nurse to study the little patient. The topics considered embrace 
infant anatomy; growth and development; physiology; pathologi- 
cal conditions, deformities, diseases, injuries ; symptoms and their 
interpretations ; nursing and general management of sick children ; 
and the closing chapter includes an excellent dissertation on artifi- 
cial feeding, pasteurized, sterilized, and modified milks. A good 
index permits ready reference to every subject ; and, while the treat- 
ment is scientific, it is readily intelligible, and admirably adapted to 
impart sufficient medical knowledge to enable the nurse to act more 
intelligently under the physician’s instruction. 


Messrs. R. L. Polk & Co. are preparing the fifth edition of their 
Medical and Surgical Register, which was first issued in 1886 and has 
been regularly published since that time. This monumental work, 
which is the first and only attempt ever made to record the medical 
profession in the United States according to the medical college 
training of each individual, won favor from the start, and is gener- 
ally acknowledged to be the most reliable list of physicians, medical 
institutions, societies, etc. 

The general Index of Physicians enables one to find a friend 
practising anywhere in the United States or Canada, and in many 
ways it constitutes an invaluable work of reference for every physi- 
cian’s library. 

The publishers announce that no expense will be spared to make 
it the most complete and accurate yet published, and are adding a 
list of physicians and medical institutions in Canada as a valuable 
feature of the 1898 edition. 
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H. P. HOOD & SONS, 
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A Great Sanitary Improvement. 


CLIMAX 
MILK PAIL. 


(PATENT APPLIED FOR.) 


“An Ounce of Prevention is Worth 
a Pound of Cure.” 


This pail has a removable cover, is 
strongly made of first-class tin, and is pro- 
vided with knee-rests which hold it in 
position while milking, and when not_in use 
drop to the sides out of the way. 





It keeps Dirt, Hair, Stable Droppings, etc., out of the milk. 


It is the most practical milk-strainer pail on the market. The straining becomes a 
part of the process of milking, and the milk reaches the pail perfectly clean and pure. 


Simple, Effective, Economical. Endorsed by Dairymen and Sanitary Officials. 
Price per dozen, $11.00; per gross, $115.00. 


CLARK & WALKER, Manufacturers, Foxboro, Mass. 


THE MOST PERFECTLY EQUIPPED PLANT IN NEW ENGLAND 


FOR PRODUCING 


PASTEURIZED 
MILK+2 CREAM 


Our Milk and Cream, obtained 
from a select herd of Jersey 
Cows, and prepared in the cele- 
brated Russell Pasteurizing 
Vats, have received the endorse- 
ment of the Lynn Board of 
Health, and are offered to the 
public, in glass jars, as an ab- 
solutely pure Pasteurized Milk 
or Cream for the use of 


FAMILIES, HOTELS, HOSPITALS, AND PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS. 

















They can be ordered from our Boston agency, the Worcester County 
Creamery, 49 Berkeley Street, and C. H. Stone, 43 Lenox Street, Boston, or 
direct from us. 


ELI JEPSON & SON, yg Wintigop.” 


LIVERMORE FALLS, 
79-81 State Street, Lynn, Mass. MONMOUTH CREAMERIES. 








BOsTON DAIRY Co. 


MILK) CONTRACTORS 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FINE BUTTER AND CHEESE 


lL! ! Austin STREET 
CHARLESTOWN, MASS. 


D. WHITING & SONS, 


Dealers in Wholesale and Retail. 


MILK AND BUTTER. 


PASTEURIZED MILK 
AND CREAM UPON NOTICE. 


472 RUTHERFORD AVENUE, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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SEND FOR CIRCULARS TO SECTIONAL VIEW. 


THE ASBESTOS PAPER COMPANY, 


Manufacturers of Asbestos Steam Pipe and Boiler Covering and all kinds 
of Asbestos Goods, Steam Pipe and Boiler Covering by contract. 


71 KILBY STREET, BOSTON. 











ESTABLISHED 15828. INCORPORATED 1881. 


COMPANY, 


Manufacturers of and 
Dealers in . 


PRIME TALLOW, 
GLUE, OILS, 
AND FERTILIZER 
MATERIAL. 


OFFICE, L STREET, 
SOUTH BOSTON, MASS. 


Works, Spectacle Island, Boston Harbor 
ih D. WepsTerR KiNG, PRESIDENT. 


TARRANT P. KinG, TREASURER. 


















\7 THE STANDARD OF PURITY. 


The purest water obtainable is that produced by the 


AERO-WATER STILL. 


WE FURNISH PLANTS OF ANY CAPACITY, 
or supply the water in carboys or bottles at reason- 
able rates. For all persons to whom our water is 
not readily accessible we recommend our 


_ FAMILY STILL yt 


% 2 TO 3 GALS. PER DAY. 
Poe SRM Easily operated and furnishing 


PURE, SAFE, HEALTHFUL, 
and PALATABLE WATER. 


_ 4] ff AERO-DISTILLED WATER 


IS UNSURPASSED FOR THE 
MANUFACTURE OF 
SODA WATER, GIN- 


GER ALE, and all ARTIFICIAL WATERS. SEND FOR CIRCULARS TO THE 


Aero- Distilled Water Co., cs washincron sractr, BOSTON, 


ENDORSED BY THE MOST EMINENT SANITARY AUTHORITIES. 











Myles Standish Spring Water 


From the celebrated [Myles Standish Spring, South Duxbury, [lass. 
PURE AND SOFT. NATURAL, SPARKLING. 

The waters of the spring are of exceedingly great purity, boiling from under 
an impervious clay, and are isolated from all sources of contamination. Endorsed 
by the medical faculty and the public as a positive cure for 


Stone in the 
= Bladder, 


S] Rheumatism, 


Bright’s Disease 
of the Kidneys, 


Liver Complaint, 







Malaria, and Gout, Dropsy, 


Scarlet Fever. and Dyspepsia. 


L. BOYER’S SONS, Prop’rs, RAYMOND L. COVERT, Agent, 
90 Wall St.. New York City. 169 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 
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TABLE WATER..... 
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We will have pleasure in supplying gratuitously 
on application liberal samples of our Water to 


its superior qualities. 
PALATABLE DISTILLED WATER Co., 


OFFICE AND LABORATORY 
40 WARREN AVENUE, BOSTON. 











NORFOLK 
BLANKET CLEANSING Co. 


AND BEDDING WORKS, 
50, 52, 54 Call Street. 


LONG DISTANCE 
TELEPHONE JAMAICA PLAIN, MASS. 


265-2 Jamaica. 


We desire to call special attention to our new process of Naphtha 
Cleansing for Furniture and all Household Effects. It is the cheap- 
est, best, and only sure process for exterminating Moths and all 


insect life, and a certain disinfection after sickness. 


BEWARE OF WORTHLESS IMITATORS OF OUR PROCESSES. 


Cremont Curkish Bath 


ADOLPH LUNDIN, Proprietor. 


176 Tremont Street, 


Under Tremont Theatre, 


| WE EK-DAYS: 9 4.u. tol P.M. Boston. 


Hours . SUNDAYS: 1,30 to 6.30 P.M. 
' GENTLEMEN. 
| WEEK-DAYS: 1 P.M. to 8 A.M. Telephone, 
SunNDAYS: Until 1 P.M, and all night. Boston 2931. 


Expert Masseurs Always in Attendance. 


Our Baths have been highly recommended by many of the 


leading physicians in the treatment of Rheumatism, Colds, etc. 











Vaccine Virus. 


Pure and Reliable Animai Vaccine Lymph, Fresh Daiiy, 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


10 Ivory Points, double charged, $1.00. 
10 Quill Slips (half quills), double charged, $1.00. 
Orders by Mail or Telegraph Promptly Dispatched. 


NEW ENGLAND VACCINE CO., Chelsea Station, Boston, Mass. 


Wm. C. Cutler, M.D. J. F. Frisbie, M.D. 


294 BROADWAY. 


FLAT-FOOT. 


Thousands of cases of Flat-foot are being treated for Rheumatism 
and Rheumatic Arthritis of the Ankle. The most rational and 
effective treatment for Pes Planus is our 


IMPROVED INSTEP ARGH SUPPORTER, 


These supporters are made in England, and are recommended by 
the leading Orthopedic Surgeons. As each size is moulded to the 
normal size of the arch of the foot, no plaster cast is needed. Fit 
any shoe, and warranted to relieve the pain caused by flat-foot. 


W.H. PHELPS & CO., 


20 Tremont Street, Boston. Established 1832. 

















Massachusetts 
Cremation 
Society 
FounpED MDCCCLXXXVI 


INCORPORATED UNDER THE 
LAws OF MASSACHUSETTS. 


Crematory and Chapel 


At Forest Hills, West Roxbury, Mass. 
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| All applications for Cremation 
_ Or any communications, should 
be made to Dr. E. H. BRIGHAM, 
19 Boylston Place, Boston. »*.»* 





W. A. MURTFELDT COMPANY 
ASPHALT FLOORS 


BEST SANITARY FLOOR IN USE 
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EDMUND C. BuRKE, 


Funeral Director, 
Embalmer, 
and 
Furnishing Undertaker, 


Horet Gorpon, Depot SQUARE, 


Jamaica Prain, Boston, Mass. 


Open Day and Night. 


Telephone Connection. 


NOTICE FOR CREMATION. 


I will receive, for cremation, bodies coming by express to my address 
or any railroad station in Boston, and take charge of the same until the day 
and hour appointed for the incineration, when I will deliver the remains at 
the crematory. 

The fee for incineration is $30; and by sending me the Medical 
Examiner’s certificate if in Massachusetts, Rhode Island, or Connecticut, 
or, if from other States than those above mentioned, the certificates of 
two physicians, I will attend to procuring the necessary papers and mak- 
ing all arrangements. 

The Society recommends that the body be dressed as simply as 
possible, without metallic objects, and that the casket be of wood without 
metallic ornaments. 

In all cases the Society prefers to incinerate the body in the casket as 
received. 

Information cheerfully furnished. 


Prompt and courteous attention given all details relative to my pro- 
fession. 
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The Buildings Care Company, 
128 BEDFORD STREET, 


Shoe and Leather Exchange Building, Boston. 
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" Sanable Floorine, the only known dust-layer. 
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